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was given at the same yearly festival. At that, 
time a grand orchestra was commonly engaged 
for Services in celebration of important occasions ; 
then, a full band constituted part of the staff of the 
Chapel Royal ; and there can be no question that 
our Church Services of an earlier period were aggran- 
dised by the employment of viols and other instru- 
ments besides the organ. Nevertheless, the objection 
is raised which I here attempt to answer ; neverthe- 
less, in his music for the Duke of Wellington's 
funeral, Mr. Goss was prohibited the use of a com- 
plete orchestra to give effect to his ideas, and was 
restricted to the employment of the instruments that 
constitute a German street band. 

The argument already adduced against the giving 
of excerpts from oratorios as anthems, should be a 
strong one for the giving of oratorios in entirety ; 
and the public inclination for these excerpts, and the 
clerical disposition to indulge it, should strengthen 
the argument in the one direction at least, if not in 
both. The oratorio is a grandly extended anthem ; 
but, on the occasions of its performance, it should 
constitute the entire Service. 

The irreverence evinced by many of the congrega- 
tion at the festival of the Parochial Schools in St. 
Paul's, painfully proves that the exceptionality of so 
grand a performance leads people to regard it rather 
as a matter of amusement than an act of devotion, 
and to make purveyance accordingly for their cor- 
poreal refreshment instead of abandoning themselves, 
as they would on other festal occasions, to the spirit- 
ual nourishment the Church provides. Were oratorios 
more frequently given in churches, and their pro- 
priety to those places less questioned, the world 
would regain the habit of veneration for sacred 
things amid sacred surroundings, and would, as of 
old, revere the thing the more in proportion to the 
pains spent, and the means brought to bear upon its 
presentation. 

The interference with the regularity of the Daily 
Service is alleged as an objection to the use of the 
Church for an Oratorio performance. Against this, 
may be pleaded that the nave of a Cathedral is not 
the site of the Daily Service, and that, until the 
recent institution of the popular Sunday Evening 
Services it has not been used since the Reformation 
for any devotional purposes. Let then, in England, 
this unused portion of a Church be appropriated to 
the occasional performance of Oratorios, as in Rome 
and throughout Italy, was the Oratory whence their 
definition was derived ; and the world would have 
opportunities of edification, which, from their pre- 
sent rarity have now perhaps too perverse a tendency ; 
and grave men and sound thinkers would then, 1 
believe, observe in the exaltation these performances 
would induce in popular feeling, good reason for the 
legitimacy of the Oratorio as an essential branch of 
the music of the English Church. 

Here close my speculations on our Church music. 
1 have spoken of its controllers and its executants ; 
its composers have no official recognition, no author- 
ised remuneration, and no standing whatever in 
Church esteem and the ecclesiastical establishment. 
I have spoken of every section of the music proper 
to the English Church ; the Preces and Responses, 
the Chant, the Service, the Hymn Tune, the Anthem, 
and the Oratorio. If the views that have been set 
forth be sometimes new, they may the better stir the 
thoughts of abler men than myself to do them 



that this may be imputed rather to want of writer- 
ship than to want of reverence. If in these remarks, 
inorthodox application have occured of a doctrinal 
term ; if craftsmen and those of other professions 
than music have been treated with different respect 
from educated artists ; if in such indiscretions there 
have been the false appearance of ill feeling, I re- 
gret this as much for myself as for those persons 
whose feelings may have been therein offended. 
The objections of the Rev. S. S. Greatheed urged 
in another journal, have been met in their own 
field; 1 cannot hope to have convinced this op- 
ponent, but I trust to have shown him that I have 
not treated of historical matters without authority, 
and I am glad that the world has the benefit of his 
readings and opinions to compare with mine. Se- 
veral private letters, from gentlemen with whom I 
was previously unacquainted, have apprised me of 
musical reforms in as many churches, more or less 
accordant with views set forth in the foregoing ob- 
servations ; and these flatter me that the thoughts of 
a Layman on an ecclesiastical subject have not been 
always found intrusive or from the purpose. 

I am greatly indebted to Dr. Rimbault and to Mr. 
W. Chappell, for much of the antiquarian matter 
these papers comprise. The opinions, such as they 
are, are my own ; and I trust that, at least, they 
may show that I have thought earnestly upon the 
subject, and may so be entitled to pursue humbly 
my artist's calling in this branch of music. 



THE BRISTOL MADRIGAL SOCIETY. 

The Annual Concert or, as it is modestly termed, 
"Ladies' Night," of. this famous choir took place at the 
Victoria Booms, Clifton, on the 16th ult. , and was attended 
with a more than ordinary amount of success. 

Before proceeding with the details of the concert, it 
may be interesting to the lovers of purely vocal music to 
learn somewhat respecting the history of this society, 
which, by careful and steady perseverance on the part of 
its members, has been placed in a position unattained, as 
yet, by any other choir in the kingdom. 

Its formation dates thirty-one years back, when a 
lecture was given in Bristol on the subject of madrigal 
music, by Mr. Edward Taylor, the late professor of music 
at Gresham College. The musical illustrations of 
this lecture produced such an effect upon certain of the 
audience as to determine them upon forming a madrigal 
society in their own city. The services of the principal 
musicians in Bristol were brought into requisition, and 
Mr. J. D. Corfe, the cathedral organist, elected conductor ; 
and such was the vigour with which this infant society 
was carried on, that only a few months had elapsed since 
its formation, when the first anniversary dinner was an- 
nounced. This dinner, which took place in January of 
the following year, was in every way a great success, Sir 
John Rogers, Mr. Oliphant, and some other distinguished 
musical amateurs being present. On the subject of the 
music performed at this dinner tradition is eloquent ; and 
there is no reason for doubting that soon after this its 
fame began rapidly to increase and spread in every direc- 
tion. 

At this time the society's dinners and meetings were 
restricted to individuals of the sterner sex, but it soon 
became apparent that something would have to be done 
towards admitting the ladies to a share in the enjoyment 
of these pleasant evenings, consequently a "Ladies' Night" 
was suggested, and inaugurated with what was thought 
considerable success, the audience (apart from the members 
of the society) numbering upwards of one hundred (!) 

From that time to the present these concerts have been 



continued almost without intermission, and with a deci- 
justice; if their expression be unsatisfactory, Itrust|dedly ever-increasing success. 
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About two years ago, on the resignation of Mr. Corfe, 
Mr. Eootham, a member of the cathedral choir, was ap- 
pointed conductor. It must have been a source of some 
gratification to Mr. Corfe to find that the baton, which he 
had wielded with so much credit to himself and advan- 
tage to the society, was to descend to so able and zealous 
a successor. 

On the occasion of the concert which we desire parti- 
cularly to notice, the audience reached the formidable 
number of 1,400 ; and, when it is remembered that the 
uniform charge for admission is five shillings, and full 
dress the order of the day — or rather night — the exceed- 
ingly gorgeous effect of the room may be imagined. We 
cannot, however, compliment the Bristol madrigalians on 
the appearance of their orchestra. A series of wooden 
arcades, painted a ghastly white, with plaster statues of 
the usual common-place type, backed by crimson cloth, 
are too strongly suggestive of a cockney tea-garden to 
form a satisfactory adjunct to a really fine room. We 
would strongly recommend the consignment of this 
" chastely-classical " structure to that bourne (or burn) 
from whence no log returns, after which it is possible that 
a talented architect might be found able to produce some- 
thing more in keeping with the character of the room, 
and at the same time to avoid the glaring error of placing 
crimson cloth at the back, to the absorption of all sound. 
The programme was as follows : — 

Pakt I. 
Madrigal, "Hence, dull care " ... 
Madrigal, " When all alone" 
Part song, " O gentle summer rain " . 
Madrigal. " Like iwo proud armies" . 
Madrigal, "Since first I saw your face" 
Part song, " Waken, lords and ladies gay 
Madrigal, " Sweet honey-sucking bees" 
Madrigal, "The song of Roland" 

„„^.„„_, ('The Primrose" 

Part60n »" I "Homage to spring- 
Ballad Dialogue, "Sir Patrlc Spens" (in ten real parts) 

Paot II. 
Madrigal, " My mistress is as fair" 

Madrigal, "Stay, Corydon" 

Christmas Carol, "In dutci jubilo " 
Part song, " Dream, baby, dream" 

Madrigal, " The Lady Oriani" 

Madrigal, "Fair daffodils" 

Part song, "O hills, O vales!" 

Madrigal, " Soldiers, brave and gallant be 

Madrigal, "Die not, fond man" 

Madrigal, " The Waits " 

The first two madrigals, although requiring but plain 
vigorous singing, were given with such breadth of effect, 
as at once to arrest the attention of the audience. But it 
was reserved for a modern part-song, " O gentle summer 
rain," to gain the first encore of the evening. This 
charming composition was rendered with a refinement of 
expression absolutely ravishing. Of the performance of 
the following madrigal of Weelkes', " Like two proud 
armies," we cannot speak in the same terms, for the start 
was unsteady, the pace too quick, the voices too few, and 
the end so abrupt as to produce the impression that there 
was something still to follow. In the next madrigal, 
" Since first I saw your face," the singers showed that they 
had quite recovered from their slight flurry by giving it 
throughout faultlessly, and gaining for it the second encore. 
Mr. Reay's part-song, " Waken, lords and ladies gay," 
sounds somewhat unvocal, though possibly the fact of its 
being taken too fast was mainly instrumental in producing 
this impression. We have now arrived at the most in- 
teresting item of the programme. Those who know any- 
thing of that most superb specimen of madrigal writing — 
that very king of madrigals — ' ' Sweet honey-sucking bees," 
know also the enormous difficulties necessary to be over- 
come in its production by a large choir. Many of the 
voice parts are so high as to necessitate its transposition 
to a lower key; and even then the voices not unfre- 
quently fall a minor third before the conclusion of the 
madrigal. Tne present instance was hardly an exception 
to the rule. The madrigal was begun in A, instead of 
B flat, and ended in G, having fallen a whole tone ! But 
apart from this, the performance was fine to the last 
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degree, the altos (male) telling out with a power and 
effect most unusual in that generally unsatisfactory part. 
We need hardly add that it was encored with acclama- 
tions. The " Song of Roland," by Pearsall, we beg to 
recommend to small choral societies who have hitherto 
placed their affections on " The hardy Norseman," by the 
same composer ; they will find the one quite as good ag 
the other, and both equally simple and easy of execution. 
There was a most determined attempt to obtain a repe- 
tition, but after the encore of the previous madrigal it 
appeared almost ridiculous to expect it ; especially, too, 
in face of the fact that two of the most charming of 
Mendelssohn's part-songs were immediately to follow, viz., 
" The Primrose " and " Homage to Spring " (both en- 
cored) in which the bass voices told with great effect. 

It has frequently been said in musical circles, " If you 
would experience a new ' sensation.' hear the Bristol 
Madrigal Society sing Pearsall's ' Sir Patric Spens.' " We 
would only wish to add to this remark, " and ' In dulci 
jubilo,' by the same composer." Both these pieces — en- 
thusiastically encored — were rendered with an effect never 
to be forgotten. 

It must suffice to say that in the second part of the 
concert all the old madrigals were finely sung, but nearly 
all were, in our opinion, taken too fast. We cannot omit 
speaking in high praise of the performance of Mr. Henry 
Smart's charming lullaby, " Dream, baby, dream." It 
was the very perfection of singing. Altogether we freely 
confess to have experienced greater pleasure in the sing- 
ing of this choir than in that of any other, native 
or foreign. The Yorkshire choirs may be composed of 
finer voices, but, in our opinion, they want refinement. 
The London choirs, on the other hand, carry delicacy to 
such an excess as to sacrifice breadth, and produce an 
effect analagous to that which in a picture would be 
called " spotty." There is no doubt in our mind (un- 
gallant though it may appear) that a considerable pro- 
portion of the fine effect produced by the Bristol choir is 
owing to the fact of the treble part being entirely entrusted 
to boys, a fact which we commend to the notice of Mr. 
Hullah, who, it may be remembered recommended the 
introduction of ladies into cathedral choirs We cannot 
close this notice without speaking most warmly in praise 
of Mr. Rootham's skill as a conductor. In taking the 
madrigals at so great a pace he but carried out the 
tradition of the society ; though we cannot help think- 
ing he would do better by throwing tradition to the 
winds, and acting according to the dictates of his own 
musical instincts. 



GENOA. 

The Carnival season this year at the Carlo F lice 
Theatre, opened with Meyerbeer's opera II Prof eta; 
Signor Stigelli being the tenor singer engaged to fill the 
part of Giovanni da Leyden; and Signora Briancolini 
enacting the mother, Fides. The performance has not 
found much favour with the Genoese public ; and they 
are looking forward to the next promised production, 
Donizetti's La Favorita. 

On the afternoon of the 6th January, Maestro Lavignino 
gave a Sacred Concert in the beautiful Oratorio dei 
Filippini; the programme comprising Haydn's " Imperial 
Mass," No. 3, as the first portion of the performance. 
The solo soprano part was sung by Contessa Portia 
Gigliucci. and the solo alto part by Mrs. Glynn ; while the 
treble and counter-tenor chorus was supplied by some of 
the lady members of Signora Beati's Philharmonic Class. 
The second portion of the concert (which was given for 
the benefit of that excellent charity, the Infant Asylum), 
consisted of Mendelssohn's magnificent chorale " Sleepers, 
wake !" from his St. Paul; the air "With verdure clad," 
from Haydn's Creation, sung by Miss Sabilla Novello ; 
Rossini's chorus for female voices, " La Carita," executed 
by those among the lady members of Signora Beati's 
vocal class who gave their services on the present charitable 
occasion; Mendelssohn's glorious "Wedding March;" 



